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a civilian suffers who travels in the Middle East to-day.
Whereas if I had been in uniform, Clayton's staff car
could have sailed past barriers, now he had to wait
while my passport was stamped and restamped, while I
went through quarantine and security controls. I was
stopped at half a dozen barriers on the way. When I
apologized to Clayton, he smiled,

"Now you see why I'm so keen on the Arab
League/' he said. "There should be no barriers
between these Arab countries."

The metalled road runs like a strip of dark ribbon
through the tawny desert of Sinai, past blue escarp-
ments, jagged and brittle as if cut for a back-cloth, past
little boys, young shepherds of a size with their flocks
of black goats and shaggy sheep; and then the road
turns towards a barren vastness, and the desert is flat
for mile after mile of dusty travelling; sometimes to the
East are sand-dunes blown smooth by the winds and
rounded. Then once again the desert is flat and empty.

The sun was beating down fiercely, and it was hot
in the car, so we talked seldom and dozed when we
could. Before Beer Sheba we stopped for lunch at a
white bungalow called the " Traveller's Rest." I knew
that Clayton was suffering from sinus pain. But he
would not admit it, and began to speak of the mistake
of British policy in Egypt.

" On Sundays in Cairo/' he said, " the streets seem
to be full of no people but soldiers. Soldiers crowd the
restaurants and shops and cinemas. The Egyptians
feel that their own capital does not belong to them; it
belongs to the British. All our troops must leave Egypt.
We should lease the Sinai peninsula from Egypt. The
Gardens are lovely at El Arish, and the peninsula
provides all kinds of training-grounds except for jungle